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One of these schools has existed for years and has carried on a very good busi- 
ness, turning out would-be nurses by the hundreds. It also had a few rooms in 
the business section of the city where women attended classes and lectures as in 
any special school. In three months, for some such sum as $50.00, you would be 
a graduate trained nurse. As I know personally two of their graduates, I can 
vouch for this statement. 

When the state in which this school was located took up registration of nurses, 
it lamented loudly because it could not register its nurses. It progressed to a 
stage where the state board took it to court and after a long and bitter struggle, 
succeeded in making it charter a hospital and give a two years' course of training 
as other respectable schools were doing. Now this school has an old building 
fitted up as quite a comfortable hospital. If they teach their curriculum, it evi- 
dently fits their nurses for registration. 

This school, with its correspondence department, is now affiliated with a 
hospital. They offer a scholarship to their corresponding pupils if they care 
to take it. It is too extensive to explain but, to get back to my subject, the maga- 
zine has every right to consider such a school worthy of advertisement when it 
is backed up by many physicians, several notable persons now dead, and reputable 
clergymen. The editor of a book for nurses had a wonderful essay among the 
literature sent me, which, knowing the history of the school, has disgusted me to 
such an extent that I will not allow my pupil nurses to use this book. My personal 
opinion is that most of the physicians supporting the school are doing so for the 
profit, hence the extensive advertising. 

What can we do to overcome the wilful attempt of inferior physicians to sup- 
port these schools? I think the only remedy is to do as Dr. Cabot advises with 
most social questions, "Don't try to abolish conditions but to uplift them." The 
world has its problems and always will have no matter what we attempt. I see 
where these correspondence schools could be made to fulfil a good purpose if we 
could get them to be honest, not to give diplomas which represent a graduate 
trained nurse but a certificate to state that said person is fitted to be an attendant 
of the sick or physician's helper. Only a physician or a nurse isolated in a poor 
locality can appreciate the value of a woman who can read a thermometer and 
carry out intelligently rules and directions left her when it is necessary to leave a 
sick person to the care of neighbors or friends. 

Also in these isolated small towns where young women have neither education 
nor means to enter a good training school, they can do a great deal of good and 
can relieve humanity of considerable suffering by studying at home and earning 
their cost from week to week. Let us be patient until we can establish our rural 
nursing more thoroughly and not take away the only aid some physicians have 
where there is neither money nor opportunity to procure a good nurse. 
Michigan. H. R. G. 

AIR HUNGER 

Dear Editor: The day preceding those upon which the state examinations 
of a certain state were to be held, applicants for registration received notices to 
this effect: on account of the numerous activities being carried on at the Capitol, 
applicants for the examination for state registration will present themselves at 
the City Hall. 
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The schedule of the railway lines was such that some of us arrived in time to 
appreciate the dreariness of a public building in the hours when it is unpeopled 
by those who lend to it its individuality. Dust lay so thick upon the desks that 
we wondered if we would be expected to write our answers thereon with a moist 
forefinger. One nurse, mindful of immaculate cuffs exclaimed, "Oh, I do hope 
they will dust off those desks." Unfortunate speech! Imagine our horror when 
we returned from a short walk to find the janitor deftly transferring the dust 
particles from the furniture to the air which we would be obliged to breathe, the 
forbidden feather duster tucked under one arm and each hand occupied with a 
cuspidor of generous proportions, which, out of courtesy to the ladies, he was 
removing to a convenient hiding place. The nurseB began to arrive singly and 
in groups, some outwardly calm, others visibly excited and all taking a last peep 
at their books. 

At the appointed hour, between twenty-five and thirty young women were 
assembled in that room. Through the tiny, old-fashioned panes of the closed 
windows fell the straggling sunbeams upon whose slanting rays danced millions 
of tiny, bacteria-laden dust particles. Writing materials of every kind were pres- 
ent in abundance but fresh air, God's great gift, so priceless in value and yet 
free to all for the taking, was conspicuous by its absenoe. 

Among the candidates was one, a trifle high-strung, perhaps, but otherwise 
of splendid endurance, a graduate of a thoroughly up-to-date surgical hospital 
which had as its slogan, "Plenty of fresh air." Conscious of faithful study and 
painstaking preparation, she began bravely enough, but one-half hour in that 
veritable Black Hole of Calcutta was sufficient to undo the work of weeks. We 
are all familiar with the signs that Nature gives in rebelling against great nerve 
strain and lack of oxygen, the profuse sweating, followed by a dull headache and 
faoe flushed almost to cyanosis. Feverishly the girl writes, conscious that she 
is fast becoming physically unfit for the task. As she reads, the letters dance 
turkey trots before her eyes. "Where is the thoracic duct?" She had looked 
that up a few days before, but the poisoned brain refuses to give back the impres- 
sion received. Some confused jumble of words learned in training runs through 
her head. It might be the thoracic duct or it might be the sternum that she is 
locating but somebody had said, "Write some answer to every question," and she 
obeys bewildered. The kindly surgeon at whose side she worked had said that 
she would do well. He is so wonderful, this man whose skillful hand and alert 
brain never seem to fail him, and will he be disappointed? "What is oxidation?" 
The old definition has gone and she composes a new one, like the Amazons of old, 
"fearfully and wonderfully made." Her eyes travel to the closed windows. It 
seems impossible that on the other side there is pure air and sunlight in abundance. 

With a tremendous effort the writer pulls herself together for the next question. 
"What are the functions of the liver?" That is an easy one. The liver is the 
great — what? Like a flash the word is gone and with it seems to have vanished 
some unseen, vital force. Mysterious black spots appear upon the paper and 
the blood leaves the head, leaving behind a deathly pallor. She had never fainted 
but it must be something like this. Out of the mist before her eyes rises the 
face of the little mother, called to the undiscovered country. The girl wonders 
vaguely if she will know the reason why her daughter fails. She is now on the last 
set of papers. The letters are performing wonderful gyrations. The nausea is 
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almost overwhelming. Three more questions. Will she be able to finish? Blind- 
ly she scrawls her answers in the fewest words possible. The papers are deposited 
upon the desk of the astonished proctor and breathing a little prayer of thank- 
fulness that the ordeal is over, a candidate for state registration staggers into the 
cloakroom, and with one supreme effort, throws open a window. 

At a previous examination this question had been asked, "What does the 
term Registered Nurse mean to you?" Should a nurse who secured her R. N. 
under such circumstances be blamed if the whole thing represents to her a never- 
ending nightmare? To her the recently published magazine story of the man 
who was suffering from a headache caused by sitting in a close room during a 
meeting of the directors of the Fresh Air Society would cease to be a joke. In- 
stead of holding an exalted opinion of the benefits of State Registration, would 
she not be justified in saying, with the Frenchman, "Mon Dieu, I am so disgust!" 

B. H. 

AN AMERICAN NURSE IN ENGLAND 

Dear Editor: I would like to quote an extract from a letter which I think 
would be of interest to the readers of the Journal, from a member of the Phila- 
delphia Private Duty Nurses' Association, who is working in Nottingham, Eng- 
land. She went there to recuperate but is doing Red Cross work. 

"During the past two weeks I have been lecturing and teaching the Red Cross 
Society of Bridgeford (England), in practical nursing, making beds, preventing 
bed-sores, sterilization, and various phases of hospital administration. It is 
hard to instil the idea of punctuality or of brevity in speech, few words and to the 
point. They all have some theory but no practical experience of any sort. I 
also have been helping to equip a hospital but we hope that conditions will not be 
so bad that we shall have need of it. The nurses are most anxious to learn. Beds 
are being made 'a la Hospital' at home for practice." 

"We shall see many horrors in 'Merrie England' before this war is over. The 
harvest is very heavy, the best for years. The weather is unusually fine so that 
the grain is being gathered quickly." 

The writer, Mary I. Prime, is a graduate of the Jefferson Hospital, a member 
of the class of 1907. 
Pennsylvania E. 0. 

RED CROSS WORK AT HOME 

Dear Editor: I think we Red Cross Nurses who are obliged to remain in 
America at this time of great suffering, should feel the necessity of giving service 
fully as much as those who have been fortunate enough to have had no bonds 
to hold them and who are giving their actual personal service in foreign lands. 
Of course, there is not one of us who would not gladly have gone forward at the 
bugle call, but how many of us are doing work here at home that may be of as 
great a service to those calling beyond the sea? 

We read every day of the appalling numbers of wounded and of the inadequate 
supply of materials with which to meet the demands and, as was reported a few 
days ago through Miss Boardman, from England, there are no facilities in many 
countries for supplying materials, even though the money be forthcoming. What 



